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We announced in our last number the re-opening of the Promenade Concerts 
4 la Musard, and we cordially wish success to this and similar institutions, cal- 
culated to impart rational enjoyment on an extended scale and at a moderate 
cost, and tending to the dissemination of more correct principles of musical 
taste. Good music has been too long a sealed volume to the humbler classes ; 
having, till within a very few years, been monopolized by the exclusives of the 
Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts, and the aristocracy of the Opera-house. 
The performances in the Haymarket were long considered as the ne plus ultra 
in the art, and the highest effort of musical genius, the oratorio, was with one 
exception, comparatively little known and appreciated. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society has done much towards the dispelling of this error—the impulse has 
been given in the right direction, and we are filled with inspiring hopes, when 
we contemplate a densely packed audience in Exeter-hall, spell-bound by the 
strains of the great choral writers. 

In reverting to the Promenade Concerts, we would hazard a few suggestions ; 
and in the first place would recommend the eschewing of quadrilles. Even in 
Paris it was felt that Musard’s music was of too frivolous a cast; and an oppo- 
sition corps was started under the name of Valentino. Their programmes 
included an entire symphony by some great instrumental composer, which gene- 
rally formed the first part; and the remaining pieces were selected with more 
judgment than at Musard’s. This company gave a few performances last 
season at the Crown and Anchor, and all present were delighted with the cor- 
rectness, precision, and taste with which the ideas of Mozart and Beethoven 
were interpreted. 
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,, The performance of quadrilles without the accompaniment of the “fantastic toe” 
we consider an atrocity. Let them be left entirely to the pianoforte arrangers, 
who do quite mischief enough in their generation by familiarising and vulgarising 
the most fascinating phrases of operatic melody, and blighting their charms with 
the mildews of satiety.. Original quadrilles are little better; we have seen very 
fair specimens by school girls. The necessary closes in the measure entirely 
preclude the development of design ; the time can be but of two kinds, 3 or ¢; 
accelerandos and rallentandos are alike inadmissible; we sigh in vain for the 
repose of some love-breathing adagio, all goes on in one monotonous hop, hop, 
hop. Let the most inveterate admirer of quadrilles endeavour to analyze his 
feelings, and inquire how much of his gratification is to be traced to ball-room 
associations. The eyes of his fair partner beam with relenting languor in a 
*balancez;”’ in the ‘‘tour de main” a hand may be all but imperceptibly 
pressed. The “ queue de Chat” admits of another “ douce étreinte,”” and the 
desolate and forlorn ‘cavalier seul” foots it under the full gaze of his com- 
passionating mistress. It follows that the orchestral accompaniment to all 
these witcheries is invested with an adventitious charm, and retains its hold on 
the memory ; and in France, where everybody dances, amateurs without number 
are content to take saltatory reminiscence for their permanent musical fare. 

The quadrille being the staple commodity, it was necessary to vary this species 
of entertainment, and stimulate the jaded tastes of the Parisians. New effects 
were accordingly introduced by M. Jullien of the Café Turc, including every 
species of tom-foolery—the braying of trumpets, and the banging of gongs were 
considered as legato accompaniment, and even cannon were fired for the satisfac- 
tion of the more martial dilettanti. Drums and crackers had » prominent part 
assigned to them ; and the general result was a grido indiavo-ato, which filled 
many bosoms with suspicions of revolutionary insurrection, or of the occupation 
of the Jardin Ture by a body of emancipated lunatics. 





THE MOZART CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr—you have invited a ‘‘ Mozart Controversy.” Why did you do anything 
of the kind? Surely not from being ignorant that the result of all controversies 
is but to embitter the prejudices of the disputants. Would you render real 
service to the cause of music, preach rather a spirit of peace among her lovers ; 
persuade them to illustrate and develope those beauties which most sympathise 
with their own musical organization, while they leave undisturbed the worship 
of others. . 

As long as our dispositions and passions are various and complicated, so long 
will different men of equal musical knowledge, and of equal nicety of taste, form 
different estimates of the same music. Why then, when enraptured by Robert 
or, the Huguenots, must I be annoyed by the ‘‘ Che musica barocca! strava- 
gante!”” Of some neighbouring Italian? Why, when in full enjoyment of 
that prettiest to me of all pastoral operas, the Sonnambula, must I be told, on 
the authority of some director of a Norwich festival, that Bellini has never 
written but one melody, the chorus “ Al fosco cielo.” 

Individual annoyance is however a trifling evil, compared to the graver 
damage which music sustains from the prevalence of those violent prejudices, 
which with your pardon, “‘ the Mozart Controversy” is calculated to keep alive. 
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Passing by minor sets let us look to the two great schools, the Italian, and 
the German. The Italian professor, profoundly ignorant of all music but his 
own, nurses an almost national antipathy to the German style with its elaborate 
orchestra. The German turns up his nose at the exquisite Italian canto, to 
which he has never deigned to listen. The result is obvious. Ninety nine 
German works in every hundred are deficient in canto, and the Italian concerted 
pieces, and orchestra are notoriously meagre. 

Heal this unfortunate dissension and the musical world will be incalculable 
gainers. Occasionally only, does some great genius emancipate himself from 
the prejudice of his school, and glorious Weber joins an Italian canto to German 
profundity, which Rossini, sparkling and pathetic in his melodies, shows beyond 
all other Italians, in his concerted music, and orchestral effects, a successful 
study of his learned rivals. * 

To return to the “‘ Mozart Controversy.” Your invitation has been accepted 
by several combatants, who, as might have been anticipated, think they exalt 
the objects of their own adoration by pulling down the idols of other people. 

M. Jules Maurel the first cause of all this evil, asks his own questions, gives 
his'own answers without troubling us with his reasons, and startles the ghosts 
of Cimarosa, and Paesiello by placing their operas above those of Mozart. F 

Indagator follows, and thinks Mozart has been beaten in every kind of writing. 
While his hand is in he tells us he may as we! knock down Don Giovanni, and 
finds, certainly the only fault in that opera, ‘‘ that it is greater as an instru- 
mental, than as a vocal work.” 

Mr. Brown agrees with all this, and therefore pronounces Mozart second 
rate. 

Iam not prejudiced in my admiration of Mozart, or, I hope, of any other 
composer, and can agree with very much of what these gentlemen say. But let 
Mr. Brown, and Mr. Indagator reflect, and they will probably see, that all they 
say may be true, and yet Mozart will remain in the very first rank among com- 
posers. 

Let us grant that in Masses he is beaten by Haydn, Beethoven, and Hummel ; 
still these composers, even Beethoven have no dramatic music to compete with 
Don Giovanni, Figaro and Zauberflote. Grant again that he is beaten by Rossini 
(and I think he is) both in serious and comic opera. Rossini has neither 
Masses or symphonies to show against Mozart. All similar comparisons of 
Mozart with other composers may be answered in the same way. 

Much also of absolute merit depends on accident. Mozart, be it remembered, 
had fewer advantages than composers of the present day ; fewer great masters 
to study, more particularly in dramatic music, which is comparatively of modern 
growth. Indagator finds that Don Giovanni is more admirable as an instru- 
mental than as a vocal work, and says this is a fault in an opera. Very true! 
But in this case, I do not think it is from want of judgment in the composer. 
Has it never struck Indagator, that Mozart wrote for singers not fit to be trusted 
with that large share of the performance, which is now considered necessary to 
the complete effect of dramatic music? that he was forced to give an undue pre- 
ponderance to his instruments? Mozart wrote badly for the voice, but, could 
Mozart write now, he would, I| feel assured, consult his singers much more, and 
have his canto much less fettered by accompaniment, than he has done. 

The art of singing, within the memory of the present generation, has made 
the most rapid progress, and we look back with horror, to the days when the 
triumph of Pacchierotti was to sustain‘a note longer than the great trumpeter of 
the day, and when Farinelli gained an immortal name, by waking the Spanish 
king from his fortnight’s nap, to the trampery tune since made popular by 
James Smith, whose, “ Run neighbours run,” sung by himself might waken 
even our late colonial secretary. The singers of Mozart’s day had, it is true, 
improved on these celebrated barbarians, but we’have only to look at the em- 
bellishments of great singers from Miss Brent, and Tenducci, to Billington, and 

Catalani, to be convinced that the artists of to day immeasurably surpass them 
both in taste and execution. 

Let not then the old composers be charged with a want of that dramatic canto 
to which their singers would have been unable to give effect. 
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And now a word to the defenders of Mozart ; I should describe them more 
properly as the assailants of genius in others. 

Mr. Warren follows Mr. Maurel’s example, by asking his own list of ques- 
tions, and giving his own answers, unsupported by any attempt at argument. 
He tells us, among many other questionable statements, that Mozart’s operas are 
superior to the Robert, and Huguenots of Mayerbeer. He probably is not so 
familiar with these operas as he is with Don Giovanni. This gives a decided 
advantage to Mozart, as all agree, that with really first rate music, the more 
thoroughly it is known the better it is appreciated. Let Mr. Warren go to the 
Academie Royal, hear these operas twelve times each, and he will probably 
change his opinion. P 

Vindex calls names, writes his first sentence in a passion, and threatens cas- 
tigation with what he denominates “ the sixpenny’thong of an amateur.” If 
indeed he paid sixpence for it, he bought it dear. 

How does he develope the beauties of Mozart? By informing us, that ‘“ the 
Rossinian stuff will not hold water; the texture is too flimsy, that he is an in- 
corrigible mannerist, plagiarist, &c., &c.”” 

Mr. Vindex it appears should have his music manufactured by Macintosh. 
Can his severity make no allowance in this case again for accident ; for the cir- 
cumstances under which very many of Rossini’s operas were written? Forced 
as he was by engagement, to write at a certain time for some particular theatre, 
and but a few weeks allowed for the completion of his work; left in doubt till 
the last moment what voices were to be employed, and obliged then to alter 
much to suit the peculiar style of his singers. 

I have no great respect for the mere popularity of the day. It is presumption, 
not proof, of merit: But has Vindex no regard to a European reputation? Euro- 
pean! Why the only Italian operas which have been acted in the United States 
are those of Rossini, whose genius has taught the Turks to laugh, while Grand 
Cairo is now anxiously looking for the first performance of his operas. 

Oh! Vindex break your little whip, admire Mozart as much as you please, 
but spare your abuse at a man with whose Ofello we have all wept, whose Semi- 
ramide has thrilled us all with horror. Spare the author of the Gazza Ladra, 
and the faultless Barbiere. Touch not the head crowned with an hundred 
successes in every style of dramatic music. 

‘ Your other correspondents on the Mozart side offer nothing calling for remark, 
with the exception of the gentleman who signing himself ‘‘ One of Mr. Brown’s 
brutally besotted,” thereby confesses that he is ‘ one of those who pronounce 
Mozart immeasurably superior to all other composers, while they are utterly 
ignorant of the works of Rossini and Bellini.” It is to these alone that Mr. 
Brown applies his hard words. 

What then have we learned from the Mozart Controversy ? 

So little, that when it is over, I hope you will encourage no more musical 
discord. 

I at last have learned from it to be thankful that I enjoy from my soul every 
style of first rate music. 

That I alike forget the world and its cares, while listening to Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart or Hummel, to the grandeur of Beethoven, or the imagination of Weber, 
to the dramatic Rossini, aye, or to the tender Bellini, who although deficient in 
many of the requisites for a great composer, is yet the inventor of one particular 
style of canto, expressive of tender melancholy, unequalled in its way by any 
composer of any age, or any nation. 

Your fools will say I am not orthodox. What care I for that? I don’t wish 
to be orthodox, or in other words to limit my love of music to any one particu- 
lar style. I am only 

UN FANATICO PER LA MUSICA. 


To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Sir,—The true test of greatness in an art is to have excelled in every style. 
Haydn, the matchless Haydn, has bequeathed to posterity models of beauty in 
music for the chamber, the concert room, the church, and, taking his Ariadne a@ 
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Naxos as a specimen of his dramatic powers, (for his operas are lost,) for the 
theatre also. Are his ‘ Seven last Words,” his “‘ Creation,” his ‘‘ Seasons,” 
surpassed for sublimity, and elevation of style? Have the fifth, the eighth, the 
tenth symphony, ever been surpassed? Have his quartetts, taken collectively, 
been equalled by any other composer? Certainly not. It would then appear 
that Haydn having excelled in every style, is the first of all composers; and be 
it understood, I would never have troubled myself with M. Maurel’s heresy, 
were it not that I have observed with disgust that the father of modern music 
has been, partially, thrust from his high place amongst the “ sovereigns of the 
lyre,” by the partizans of Mozart. The poets of music have been Handel, 
Haydn, and Weber, amongst the Germans—and amongst the Italians, how 
many have commanded the sympathies of Europe during the last century and a 
half! Let us not forget the inspirations of Pergolesi, Jomelli, Durante, Leo, 
Sacchini, and Rossini, and many others, from whose works I am ready and 
willing to show you the obligation Mozart has to them. 

At the same time, and in this I only echo the words of M. Maurel, I concede 
to Mozart an extraordinary musical organization, perhaps almost equal to that 
of Thalberg ; a great command of instrumental resources ; considerable tact in 
availing himself of the inventions and discoveries of others, and great industry. 
But I am also prepared to show that he did not scruple to make an unsparing 
use of the melodic phrases and orchestral effects of Piccini and Sacchini. If 
any person will take the trouble to look over the opera of La Donna Dispettosa, 
by the former, they will acknowledge the truth of this assertion. 

Mozart has undoubtedly written much to enchant the world ; so have Jomelli, 
Gluck, Spohr, Mehul, and many others; but I would not allow his name to be 
held up as an extinguisher to the fame of those who have written better than 
himself, for instance, Handel, Haydn, and Beethoven—or of very many who have 
written quite as well.—Your obedient servant, 

London, Oct. 14th, 1839. ARISTIDES. 





TRAVELLING SKETCHES FROM SWEDEN, 
(Translated from thie German.) 


[N.B. The scene lies in the Swedish province of Wermeland, to which the 
traveller is, in the year 1832, introduced by a native. They have become ac- 
quainted in Paris, and in consequence of travelling together from France, through 
Belgium, Holland, Hamburgh, and Kidbuhavn, this acquaintance has ripened 
into friendship.] 

The word “ Permess,”’ used in Wermeland, is not derived from the Italian 
permesso, but rather signifies ‘‘ Pers” (that is ‘ Peter’s’’) messa (annual fair) and 
gives the name to an occasion on which the numerous iron founders and landed 
proprietors of Wermeland meet at Carlstadt, the central town of the province, 
and which falls about the time of St. Peter’s day. The chief point is to regulate 
the iron trade; new bargains are struck, old differences settled, and contracts 
are made to meet common interests, while as a secondary duty the fair sex bestow 
on this concourse of greedy, commercial pismires, when the toil and heat of the 
day is over (for summer calls forth tears of perspiration), a series of evening 
amusements gathered from the realms of Terpsichore and Erato. During the 
‘* permess,”’ concerts and balls lay their claim to the hearts, senses, aye, and the 
very pores of the beaux of Wermeland. 

On the 19th of July, the day of our arrival at Carlstadt, a double field was 
open to the worshippers of both muses, for in the afternoon, at four o’clock, some 
chamber musicians from Stockholm gave an entertainment, and in the evening 
there was a ball. N.B. The “ Permessa” is an annual honey-moon for the 
Isis-children and Scotch knights* of the province. However, I felt too weary 
to approach the dance- loving Flora of Wermeland in the evening, and contented 
myself with the feast for the ears. This, to keep up the comparison, did not lie 

* We are quite open to the kindness of any learned reader who can tell us what these same 


‘‘Tsis-children ” and ‘* Scotch knights’ may be, and honestly profess our ignorance. The author has 
imitated the every-where-seeking-metaphor style of Jean Paul.—Eb. 
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very heavy on my stomach, for messieurs the fiddlers played their ordinary 
vafiations skilfully enough, while monsieur the pianist, both with his composition 
and execution remained rather under the mark, so that when the concert was 
over I was really sorry for my travelling Pylades, who did not, like me, use this 
musical opiate as a soporific, but from patriotic and consanguineous motives 
jumped about in all the felicity of a bull at twenty-four degrees by Reaumur. 

On the following day Carlstadt made a most unheard of sally into the realm of 
the fine arts, for in the afternoon Weber’s Preciosa was performed by a mob of 
artists (?) and amateurs. ven on large stages the production of this herma- 
phrodite work is a bold undertaking, since vocal talents and grace in dancing are 
required of the heroine besides the gift of declamation ; and hence we may easily 
guess what were the rocks and sand-banks which threatened with wreck the 
weakly-built bark of Carlstadt. 

My very first entrance into the play-stable (I cannot in conscience call the 
room by a more courteous name) brought the thermometer of my expectations 
down to freezing point. In accordance with the just principle that the light 
should not be too dazzling to the spectators, a few scantily oiled but strong- 
bodied lamps were placed about the orchestra, the members of which were com- 
posed of the chamber musicians of the day before, and a few amateurs who bore 
a striking resemblance to the suburban Athenians in Shakspere’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream. ‘The overture I should have taken rather for a first rehearsal of 
Chaos in Haydn’s Creation, than for Weber’s romantic composition. When 
this cup of discord was emptied, and an old green baize, which, notwitstanding 
its venerable age and the attacks of irreverent moths, was made to do service as 
a curtain, the actors, particularly the lady-leader of the gypsies, appeared so 
awkward, the chorus betrayed such impurities both in song and dress, and the 
heat in this Augean stable of Thalia became so oppressive, that I clapped on my 
hat and fled to catch a refreshing mouthful of air to cure my Preciosa-qualms. , 

I soon clearly perceived that the gallant inhabitants of Wermeland had stronger 
stomachs than I; for no sooner had they, without any critical paroxysms, 
quaffed this sudorific hippocrene to the very dregs, than they returned that very 
evening to the flowery carpet of Terpsichore like so many indefatigable grass- 
hoppers. My hopes that I should here, in the heart of Sweden, and at a distance 
from the capital which so many causes have Frenchified, find the Swedish 
national dances forming the basis of a Swedish ball, were sadly disappointed. 
Not one of the attractive patriotic dances was given, but the whole business 
consisted of that wearisome, groundless system of walking about, which under 
the appropriate name of contre danse has, beginning with France, gradually 
infected and brought to decay the beautiful national dances of Europe. 

As I do not dance myself, either as a German or a foreigner, and am besides 
little inclined to consider the German waltz as of equal birth with the Spanish or 
Polish dances (although it called for no less than a little spirt of gall from Lord 
Byron), I hope I may be considered as uttering an impartial opinion when I 
maintain that the contre danse as an invention of the perruque days, is well 
suited for the perruques and starched train-bearers of old dame etiquette, but 
not for lively young people who are inclined now and then to snap their fingers 
at the barriers and scarecrows of strict ordinances; it was only necessary to 
glance at most of the dancers faces to see weariness strongly marked, under a 
shining varnish of perspiration. 

On the 22nd of July I showed (neither for the first nor the last time) a truly 
Pommeranian want of diplomatic tact, for I involved myself in a warm discus- 
sion with Mme. , the best amateur pianist of Wermeland, on the very ticklish 
question—‘‘ Whether a small town must rest contented with a bad theatre?” The 
dispute naturally arose from the performance of Preciosa on the previous day. As 
it is my firm conviction that the essence of art consists in the spirit and not the 
technicalities ; but that, nevertheless, these technicalities are at the same time in- 
dispensable to conyey artistical enjoyment, and that a neglect of them only displays 
boundless arrogance, or an obscure conception on the part of the artist. Figs 
grow not on thorns ; and further, as a necessary consequence of these principies, 
that a pithy popular song, or a hearty national dance has more true poetry, and scat- 
ters more winged seeds than a polluting of greater works by insufficient means (and 
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in the Preciosa case by no means at all) ; no one will be astonished that I declared 
the attempt against Weber’s masterpiece (for such I consider the music of Preciosa, 
which is original, sound, and free from mannerism, both in the tender and strong 
passages), as an xsthetical profanation for which Carlstadt would find it difficult 
to atone fo St. Cecilia: hence, my answer to the ticklish question was, ‘ Better 
no theatre than a bad one.”” Mme. —— then pointed out to me the extreme 
consequences of this rigorous system, according to which, human imperfection 
being admitted, it would be utterly impossible to perform complicated works, as 
there would be always something to boggle at: hence, she considered that we 
ought to accomodate our démands to circumstances. 

Hereupon I immediately siezed on the nearest outlet, and attacked my oppo- 
nent with her own weapons as J drove her system to its final consequences ; and 
deduced from the general beauty of art, a particular degree of pretension for 
Stockholm, another somewhat less for Goteborg, another still less for Carlstadt, 
and so descended to a minimum of pretension for those places that were least 
musical. This of course did not satisfy my opponent. I readily granted that 
in such works as operas, symphonies, oratorios, &c., it was impossible to avoid 
slight faults with mere human foresight ; but I said that it would nevertheless 
have appeared to me much more fitting and less hurtful to the muses and graces, 
had the good folks of Carlstadt amused themselves with a witty puppet-show, 
or if they must have living coryphei, at any rate with a jolly chivalrous piece, 
where more depended on the spirit which the spectator himself could infuse, than 
on the greater or less perfection in the performance. Such a Preciosa could 
hardly be considered as an artistical exhibition, even viewed as an involuntary 

arody. 
ml My friend who had led me to Mme. with the very harmonious design 
that we should play a duet together, began to fume at the disharmonious direc- 
tion which our conversation had taken, as he well knew that though I was in 
general phlegmatic, I was, with respect to music, especially choleric. The for- 
tunate arrival of the master of the house ended the war, and the conversation 
turned from the boards and rags which only represent the world, to a charming 
piece of the real world, namely the noble spots of Constantinople and Smyrna, 
through which M. had lately travelled. Peace was finally established by 
a pair of double sonatas by Onslow and Hummel, which were so much the more 
charming, as I could with my whole heart weave laurels well-merited by the 
chaste and tasteful playing of Mme. : 
This evening there was no ball, although the; heat was favourable enough 
even to the culture of pine-apples in the open air. 














PROFESSOR TAYLOR’S AMOROUS MUSICIAN. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—Your notice of the silly observations of that “flippant music-monger,” 
the soi disant ‘“‘ Musician at Norwich,” has met with the unanimous approval 
of the profession. Never did misnomer evince a more “horrid” (his own fa- 
favourite epithet), ignorance of “ the heaven-descended Nosce te-ipsum.”’ ‘‘ Mu- 
sician !”” why, from the beginning to the end of his rhapsodical correspondence, 
he discovers no acquaintance with the art, practical or critical. What real mu- 
sicians may be able to gather from his jumble of terms, is past my conjecture); 
nor do I imagine the poor creature understands himself when he speaks of “‘ the 
greater simplicity, breadth of style, and fewer mannered closes,” which distin- 
guish the oratorio of The Crucifixion from the composer’s other works. 

But 1 wish to be civil, and hope, Mr. Editor, to offer you an apology for such 
conduct on the part of Mr. Professor Taylor’s ‘‘ Musician ;” he is doubtless a 
bachelor, and has, beyond contradiction, entered the middle period of life. Un- 
accustomed to the scenes into which he was introduced by his interested con- 
ductor, he went beside himself; he became woman-struck at his ‘‘ aboriginal oy 
start from the venerable Bull Inn Aldgate, until his return to the classie shades 
of the suburban saloon in which he is accustomed to refresh his inner,man. 
The high priestess of the Bull Caravansera—the consoler of way-faring men to 
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and from the East—we may believe, administered a philtre to our chronicler of 
the feats of Messrs. Elwin and Taylor, which developed his amorous tendencies, 
(including his amour propre), to an extent which must have alarmed his friends 
on the score of his reason. Everything is love with him; not even excepting 
The Crucifixion, of which he indecently and flippantly remarks, “IT 1s A Love 
STORY, You KNow.” But the gentle shepherd must speak for himself. He leaves 
London in the fashion in which “ Spohr and Professor Taylor proceeded to Lon- 
don,—‘ outside the coach!’’’ and the first thing his readers learn is, that the 
“‘ chamber-maids were inspired by an unusual desire of pleasing” What a dan- 
gerous musician to have been selected from some six hundred of the craft, as the 
special object of the endearments of those road-side damsels. It would have 
been well for the preservation of our ‘ musician’s”’ calmer judgment, if he had 
come in for his thirds of the drenching rain, which wetted to their skins the large 
and sad faced Spohr, and the Gresham professor. The plenteous shower might have 
cooled his blood and cleared his brains. But it was not so to be. Having 
reached Norwich, he writes something about “ festivals ” and “strange bedfel- 
lows ;” but on the-evening of the first concert, his fevered system obliges him to 
confess that ‘‘it was impossible to be in love with any one lady for more than a 
quarter of an hour.” In the morning, you might suppose his pulse would have 
been somewhat lowered—his imagination less heated. Quite the contrary. On 
turning into the cathedral close he sees certain “ clerical residences,” about which 
he writes—‘‘ What accommodation for friends; what charming women, &c., &c., 
must they contain. This is being as actively imaginative as Lord Portsmouth, 
who mistook lawn sleeves for a lady’s petticoat. Well may the critic exclaim of 
himself, ‘‘ Out, hyperbolical fiend, talkest thou of nothing but ladies ?”’ He treats 
himself with drinking in the attractions of Mddle. Placci, who, he affirms, 
strongly resenibles her sire—a compliment which the young lady (considering 
the writer’s age and sincerity), will, no doubt, think fully as delightful as his 
Jifteen minutes “excellent fooling.” As the Festival draws to its termination, 
Mr. Taylor’s musical attaché grows outrageously animated ; he shines to a huge 
advantage. ‘‘ Everything” tends to make him “ ¢ear his pleasures with the 
greater eagerness during this fierce but balmy week of existence.”. Seriously, is 
this the ecstacy of beer, or of admiration? In his last letter, he describes a race 
in which he had “to run for it most devoutly ” (the only devout action which he 
has recorded during his sojourn at Norwich) ; he ‘‘ dashed down Post-office 
Street, and scudded along the Market-place ”—with what effect can your readers 
imagine ?—“ to the admiration of half the girls ” in (or of) the town! Into what 
odd situations ‘ the sin of being happy ” may get a middle-aged professor, when 
translated from the environs of the metropolis in dull September, to the Market- 
place of Norwich, and its surrounding ‘‘fierce but balmy” states of existence. But 
then (as he advisedly observes) ‘ innocence” is so “‘ confiding.” 

This scene of the race in the market place must have been as rich and racy as 
that afforded by Mr. Gresham Professor Taylor at the grand fancy dress ball. 
Figure to yourself the conductor-professor, in the gown and other habiliments of 
his dignity, really and in good earnest conducting about the room, a lady under 
each arm, arrayed in some equally ante-diluvian garments. I thought the good 
Mr. Elwin would have expired with laughter when he first caught sight of the 
solemn trio encountering his celebrated primo tenore, a pillar of humanity about 
five feet three or four inches in height, habited as an officer of the grenadier 
guards, with a huge sword and buckle under one arm, and a cap and feather of 
right Brobdignagian dimensions under the other. Was not this “ excellent 
fooling ” for the Norwich gentry? 

But THE MUSICIAN does not forget the ball. The Norwich ladies, it would 
seem, possess the usual characteristics of English ladies—the inimitable charm of 
modesty and good breeding. Let me be understood. By the “ girls in the ball 
room,” I mean not those of the market-place ; the latter are certainly more con- 
fiding, but not, I should apprehend, on the principle of our mustclan—* more 
confiding ”’ because more innocent. It turns out, that the quiet demeanour of the 
ladies, who honoured the fancy ball by joining in the dance, disgusts the reporter 


* To adopt his own expression, the poor copyist is not the only person whois accustomed to enjoy ‘a 
hellof a life” ata Musical Festival, 
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of the The Monthly Chronicle, who “fears ’’ that ‘‘ girls who thus comport them- 
selves in a ball-room must be GREAT RAKES AT HEART.” Would this staring 
plebeian have the wives and daughters of our gentry conduct themselves after 
the fashion of the scum of the pleasure-houses in the German towns, or the 
tavern saloons in the environs of London, from whence he may have acquired his 
delicate notions of ‘* quadriiling and waltzing ?”? But the most laughable part of 
the affair is his attempt to account for the dancing which he sees at the Norwich 
Fancy Ball. It is cold and dull because they (the dancers) “drink no cham- 
pagne,”’ or at least not enough to ‘‘ conquer their intense consciousness and mau- 
vaise honte.” Alack a day! what sort of society must he keep, who feels 
surprised at a company of ladies and gentlemen in whom “wine” has not over- 
come the ‘‘ consciousness ” of what they are doing. 

Our epistolary hero of the festival—the alumnus of the Gresham professor—is 
not more wise and gdecorous in matters of religion than he is in those apper- 
taining to ‘‘ music AND Musicians.” Nothing is too weighty for his dAélas- 
shaped shoulders. He is, it would appear, accompanied by a pious friend, 
whom Mme. Stockhausen enraptures by singing, in the character of Mary 
Magdalen, what 1 deem a very stupid and uninteresting song. At the close of 
this affair the mustcran hears his pious friend exclaiming, “‘ That character of 
Mary seems to me the divinest thing—how she clings to him to the last—¥or 1T 18 A 
LOVE sToRY, you kNow.” If such profane jargon as this be the result of Mr. 
Taylor’s delicate attentions to the press in London, and the dinners to his friends 
in the country, penny-a-linism, by MUSICIANS, is in a deplorable state. But this 
amorous musician is truly an odd fellow ; he insults his readers with observations 
on “ antrabilious methodists,” and preaching mawworms; he makes them heartily 
laugh at him for his dull absurdities on ‘‘ Gothic architecture ”—“ stained 
windows” being sympathetic arts with “cathedral responses.” Still, one would 
have supposed that even ‘‘ the orthodoxy of Professor Taylor” might have re- 
strained him from recording a sentiment so stupid and atrocious as that which 
degrades roe CrucIFIXxION into a Love story. Why Mr. Taylor may learn 
better doctrine than this of Mr. Fox in the Finsbury Circus. 

If not foregtalled, I shall send you a brief account of the Festival, with a scene 
or two behind the curtain; and a comparison of this meeting with the festival of 
1836, and that glorious Jupiter Festival—the last Birmingham. 

London, October 14th, 1839. YOUR CONSTANT READER. 





“HE WAS THE CHRIST, THE SON OF THE ALMIGHTY.”—“ CAL. 
VARY; OR, THE LAST HOURS OF OUR SAVIOUR.” 


Text by Rocutitz; Music by Sponr. 


Though the translation must differ considerably from the original, particularly 
on account of the changes and interpolations which Professor Taylor considered 
necessary, still it is evident that the poet, with the experience of more than two 
centuries on the subject before him, was eminently qualified to write a fine lyric 
oratorio on the principles laid down in the works of the best philosophic ‘and 
esthetic writers of Europe, and thus prepare the outlines of a great musical 
painting, very different froma mere historical string of Scripture phrases, as used 
by Handel. 

Professor Hand of Jena, in his A‘sthetic of Music, Leipsic, 1837, says in a 
long article on the sentimental in music,* ‘‘ We may consider Spohr as the re- 
presentative of the sentimental school (not the school of affectation) * 

a distinguished spirit, well furnished with theoretical knowledge, in many re- 


* According to Professor Hand, the sentimental in the fine arts, (essentially applicable to music and 
poetry) did not exist before Christianity, but is the natural result of the gradual development of the hn- 
man mind and heart, attendant and consequent upon the change from Paganism ,to Christianity ; with 
its expanded views, anticipations, faith, love, and piety. i 

The material world was the object of ancient art, and treated symbolically; modern art is allego- 
gorical. Now mind reigns over matter in nature; not satisfied in contemplating the present, but in- 
fusing its own moral and religious character into the subject. Y : 

Dr. Solger, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin, has treated this subject largely, in 
his “ Erwin Vier Gespraeche ueber des Schoene und die Kunst,” 2 vols., Berlin, 1835. 
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spects highly gifted and familiar with+whatever is beautiful and noble. * *# 
He is a Christian composer, and that religious enthusiasm which arises out of 
the feelings of resignation, devotion and humility, i is not unknown to him. 

* Though the servant of a sovereign, he courts no one but his musical 
conscience, composes nothing for the particular market of a particular music- 
seller, finishes nothing in post-haste to fulfil an engagement (all this is apparent 
in his works). Such aman we may presume, studies his subject and text deeply, 
and does not write a note without being able to give a reason forit; he was 
therefore, of all composers perhaps the best qualified to compose “ Calvary.” 

This work was not written and composed merely to amuse those whose most 
elevated notion of music is to use it as an occasional accompaniment to an inno- 
cent game of whist, and who frequently expend on the acquirement of the quantum 
necessary for this purpose, a larger sum per annum than many a wealthy parish 
expends on music as an accompaniment to divine service. No, the object of 
this great work apppears to be to awaken, strengthen, and even prove the great 
importance of the life, acts, and death of Jesus of Nazareth, and that ‘‘ He was 
the Christ, the Son of the Almighty.”’ This line has been considered by the 
poet, and treated by the composer as the climax of the work. After the tempest 
chorus of despair and remorse by the priests and people, in Joseph of Arimathea’s 
recitative, ‘‘ Ye flee from the avenger in the heavens ; but how shall ye escape 
the torment of your souls? No man e’er died like him—like him none ever 
lived. Angels and men shall speak his endless praise:”” Spohr modulates from 
C minor to C flat major, and through G sharp minor, falls into a choral strain 
of five bars, built upon simple, but in combination, most sublime harmonies— 
harmonies to the words ‘‘ He was the Christ, the Son of the Almighty.” The 
effect produced on the feelings by this strain, its harmony and modulation, may 
be compared to the rising of suns in all parts of the horizon after an Egyptian 
darkness (the Norwich Mercury is the only periodical that notices this magni- 
ficent point). The strain is repeated by the chorus in eight parts (the only 
eight part writing in the work.) This sentence of a court of appeal against 
the mock trial and false witnesses, is in the above recitative and its as- 
sociations based upon the despair and remorse of the Jewsgsthe spotless 
life, teaching miracles, and death of Christ; and Reena bat by eighteen 
hundred and thirty nine years generations of Christians. To make it more 
impressive, Spohr, like other great composers in similar instances, introduced it 
in the overture, and that three times, in the most striking manner ; (had hé 
thought proper he might have treated it differently). This seems to have become 
a stumbling block to the writers of the better and some of the most favourable 
articles on the work. A worthy friend of mine, in speaking of the overture 
says, “‘ the author forgets the subject on hand, changes the time, and repeats a 
phrase or two that he has before made use of in the overture to The Last Judg- 
ment, carrying on the movement by alternately reiterating the subject and these 
interpolated phrases in different keys, without the accession of a single fresh 
idea throughout the whole movement.” In another periodical the review runs 
thus: ‘ The overture is a fugue in C minor, expressive of the deepest gloom ; 
and in which there are singular alternations, between duple and triple time, a 
resource frequent in ancient music, but rarely employed by modern composers. 
We question its expediency: for the ear is confused by the sudden changes of 
rhythm, without any corresponding gain in the way of effect.’’ The Spectator, 
in a laudatory article, pronounces the strain an ‘“ occasional intrusion” in the 
overture. 

The above remarks, somewhat differing from others, have been prompted by 
a reverence for the poet, the composer, the art, and religion. 

Norwich, October 7th, 1839. J. D. ROHLFFS. 





MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
S1r,—I happened to see in a London paper some remarks taken from the 
Musical World, on André’s edition of ‘‘ Mozart’s Requiem,’”’ among which the 
Benedictus, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and part of the Lachrymosa, are given to 
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Sussmayer, ;[ hope the following observations will not, be rejected; from: your 
pages, because ,they,differ in opinion ; since my wish is, not to dispute, but to 
draw out the judgment of musicians better able to decide than myself, and I am 
in hopes that some other MS. score will yet be found containing the whole as 
Mozart at least sketched it. 

Ist. As to the Kyrie, it is supposed that Mozart, latterly, affected Handel’s 
style, and therefore it may be presumed, that as he has sometimes done, Mozart 
intended the instruments. to be in unison with the voices, and so left them to be 
afterwards scored. 

2ndly. In the Dies Ire, and nearly all the other movements, the bassoons, 
trombones, and corni di basetto (with which the clarinets are generally in 
unison), are mostly doubles of the voices or the Organo, and therefore may 
easily have been added by another, but the trombone solo, which opens the 
Tuba Mirun, is surely the work of no ordinary composer, neither is it usual, as 
far as I recollect, to find an instrumental solo placed under a solo for the voice ; 
for it does not (as is generally the case) become an accompaniment directly the 
voice begins. 

3rdly. If Sussmayer did add the latter part to the Lachrymosa, he has done it 
with such skill, that hardly any one, in playing it, would suspect that it had 
changed composers in the middle. The unity of the piece holds throughout, 
and whoever has tried to continue the ideas of another in music or poetry will 
fully appreciate the difficulty I feel in allowing such to be the case here. 

4thly. It is quite possible that some of these pieces, not having been originally 
written for the ‘‘ Requiem,” have been found among his papers, and so inserted. 
But I would ask one or two questions as to the Benedictus, (for if Sussmayer 
wrote it, we may easily allow him the sanctus and fugue that follows) ; for how 
any man has the face to claim it, I can scarcely imagine. Is it believed among 
his own people that Sussmayer wrote it? If so, is he not looked up to as equal 
to Mozart ; and has he written anything else approaching it in excellence (I 
speak under correction here) before or since? Lastly, could any musician, after 
playing, hearing, or reading over the score of the Benedictus, withstand the con- 
viction that no other than Mozart could have written it. Elegant, flowing, and 
finished, without the lightness, common-place phrases and rewriting found even 
in Haydn’s church music—each part fitting to the other and the whole, as those 
works do which are fashioned and wrought out in the composer’s mind before 
put upon paper,—and written by Sussmayer! If so, a man, Mozart’s pupil 
indeed, yet (as far as I know) distinguished in no other way, has written a 
quartett, so lovely and finished, as safely to challenge an equal in the whole 
range of Mozart’s.or Haydn’s Masses. 

Not to trouble you longer, I beg leave to add, that if Sussmayer could write 
so well, what need to repeat the opening of the ‘‘ Requiem,” for the Luz eterna 
and Cum sanctis, “If alive let him establish his claim by resetting these move- 
ments, 

It would be interesting to know in what shape the MS. was first presented 
for publication, whether entirely in Sussmayer’s handwriting, or Mozart’s filled 
up. The publisher surely would know this, and one naturally supposes would 
rather have printed from Mozart’s hand-writing, than another’s copy. Surely 
there are musicians capable of judging from internal evidence, who might come 
forward and claim the whole skeleton of this matchless work a nigenmt 
Oct. 5, 1839. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 





NON NOBIS DOMINE, AND GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir.—In reply to a “ Constant Reader’s” note, which appeared in your publication 
of last week, I beg to state, that I inserted in the collection of 500 melodies for the flute, 
recently arranged by me, that Non Nobis Domine was composed by Byrd in 1607; and, 
our national anthem by Dr. John Bull, in the same year, on the authority of Mr. Richard 
Clarke's publications relative to these compositions. Whether Mr. Clarke be correct or 
not, I cannot take upon myself to answer, but, perhaps a “ Constant Reader,” will himself 
favour the public with some new variations on the interesting éema,—I ams. Sir, &c. 
October 15th. 1839. JOHN PARRY. 
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REVIEW. 


Gems of German Song, by the most admired composers. 
Book 6th. (Ewer.) 


We have been throughout, delighted with this publication. Every number 
contains pieces of extraordinary merit, the study of which cannot fail of exer- 
cising a favourable influence over the style and taste of our young composers. 
The German ballads, and shorter pieces are indeed of a superior order, though 
occasionally of too gloomy a cast; they evince a melodic fervency, and a mastery 
in accompaniment that we are far from rivalling. We think that even the aver- 
age staple of the French romances shows to no disadvantage with our popular 
ballads ; they appear in great abundance everysweek, so as to meet the inces- 
sant craving for novelty that marks the Parisians ; and while much is weak and 
trivial, there is ever and anon some tit-bit which redeems all the rest. The pens 
of Panseron, Masini, Grisar, and Madlle. Puget, have been most prolific, and 
each has produced morgeaux worthy of a more extended fame. On a future day, 
we will give a list of some French romances, calculated to mitigate anti-Gallic 
prejudices; and whose intrinsic merit will be recognized in spite of peculiarities 
of language and prosody. 

To return to the work before us, the present number contains eight pieces. 

No. 1.—The Moorish Minstrel (Reissiger.) No. 2.—The Return to the Alps 
(Proch.) No. 3.—Evening Song (J. Matthieux.) No. 4.—Does she ever think 
of me (Proch) No. 5.—The Orphan Boy (H. Werner.) No. 6. A Steed of 
Matchless Speed»(Kreutzer.) No. 7.—Sweet Bird (L. Spohr.) No. 8.—The 
Forsaken (F. Hiinter.) 

No. 1.—An exquisite little gem. It is the song of a Moorish minstrel boy 
bewailing the inhospitality of our cold northern climes, and sighing for the sun- 
nier land of his birth; it breathes the very soul of Nostalgia. Being quite easy to 
execute, it should be in the possession of every one that pretends to taste in 
music. We are reminded a little of Bellini’s “ Al fosco cielo,” in the symphony, 
but no farther. 

No. 2.—The character of this is indicated by the title. The melody is broad 
and flowing, and the symphonies imitate the style of the different Ranz des 
Vaches. 

No. 3.—Delightfully tranquillizing. The melody is simplicity itself; the ac- 
companiments ingenious and elegant. 

No. 4.—A piece of greater length and variety ; and containing some clear mo- 
dulations. 

Nos. 5 and 6.—These do not rise above the common-place. The latter intro- 
duces a reminiscence of ‘‘ Le Nozze.” 

No. 7.—“ Sweet bird,” is a very pleasing piece of melodic writing, with a 
double accompaniment; the upper part giving the strains of the bird addressed 
by the singer. 

No. 8.—An agreeable trifle in 5 flats. The concluding phrases seem to be 
taken from the cantabile in Weber’s Invitation. 


Victoria, Victoria, Queen of the Free. A National Song. Poetry by Capt. 
W. Johnson. Music by Philip Klitz. (Duff.) 

There is seldom much talent evinced in loyal effusions, either poetical or musical, 
and this can hardly be called an exception to the rule. The choral part is 
awfully like a passage in ‘See from Ocean rising.” 

Oh, what is love? Ballad. Words by Mrs. Charles Greville. Music by 

H.C. Watson. (Purday.) 

A very pretty song, suited to a light soprano; and original, unless Von Weber 
has written something like it, which we shrewdly suspect. 


The Maiden’s Leap. Poetry by Andrew James M‘Douall. Music by John P. 
Barratt.—(Rotheram.) 

This ballad is intended to commemorate the catastrophe of poor Miss Moyes ; 
and is written with taste and feeling, though not very original. We do not 
understand the employment of the minor key in the first three bars of the sym- 
phony, when all the rest is in the major; and we must decidedly object to the 


Words adapted by E. B. 
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prose that appears in the title-page. Here is a specimen of grammatical con- 

struction. ‘‘ The event on which, &c. took place from the top of the monument, 

and was perpetrated, &c. &c.”’ 

The Raven’s Warning. Ballad. Words by J. E. Carpenter, Esq. Music by 
John P. Barratt.—(Keegan.) 

An effective legendary ballad in four flats, but bearing too strong a resemblance 
to Calcott’s glee of ‘‘ Alonzo and Imogene,” though probably not a plagiarism. 
Sabbath Lays. Six Sacred Songs. Some of them harmonized for Three Voices. 

Poetry by W. Barnes. Music by F. W. Smith.—(Chappell.) 

Quiet and unambitious. . No. 4 is the best of them. 

Oh! where’s the Chain I treasured so. Ballad. Written by H. Tolkien. Music 
by T. Ling.—(Tolkien.) 

This piece has little need of our eulogy, the fascinating portrait in the title- 
page will alone suffice to gain it popularity. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Her Tear I can never Forget. Ballad. Poetry by Jessy Hammond. Music by 
Chailes Helyer.—(Jefferys.) 
Philanthropy. Recitative and Air. Words by ditto. Music by ditto.— 
(Blackman.) _ 





OMNIANA. 


Tue Irauian Oprera.—The Persian Princes, who were a few years since in 
this country have printed a journal of their residence amongst us, although the - 
work is not published but merely printed for private circulation, the newspapers 
are full of extracts from it which are highly amusing. We shall content our- 
selves by giving the readers of the ‘‘ Musical World” their description of the 
Italian Opera House ; it is irresistibly droll and we only regret that so little 
comes within the province of our publication :—“ It is a very lofty edifice, built 
in a wonderful manner. From the roof of it to the ground, on the three sides 
round, there are small rooms made of wood, these they call boxes : these rooms, 
or boxes, are elegantly dressed up with woollen cloth and velvet ; before every 
box there are forty chandeliers of cut glass ; each has fifty lights : there are also 
lights in every part of this house. The forty chandeliers of cut glass, each con- 
taining fifty lights, and each light of five branches, as well as the other lights, 
have one pipe, which, by touching an instrument, all the thousand’s of lights 
suddenly become dim, so that you scarcely see anything ; and, by moving the 
instrument differently, they as suddenly give a powerful light. There are young 
ladies with faces like the full moon, the beauty of whom makes the illumination 
of the sun dark; and a company of young men, whose beauty obscures the sun. 
Seats are provided below for the musicians ; they play with instruments which 
nourish the heart ; the pen and the tongue are incapable of giving an adequate 
description of them. The proprietor, who keeps this establishment, advertises 
in the newspaper, that such a play is to take place on such a night; he also 
prints cards, or tickets of prices, which are bought. Those who wish to go to 
this place purchase a card, and off he goes to the Opera; according to the 
money he gave he takes a seat, that is to say, there are dear and cheap places, 
yet the cheapest is about one toman of ours. There were in the boxes around 
more than a thousand young and beautiful ladies, splendidly dressed with jewels ; 
the beam of their beautiful faces illumines the place, the brilliancy of their sweet 
faces takes away the heart ; my whole soul cried out to leave the body, that it 
might go near those houris. The heart beats with the ravishment of that sight. 
There are also distinguished places about this house, where a fine-looking women, 
with arms like jasmine, and faces like a shining mirror ; these handsome young 
women sell refreshments ; and on the whole, this place seems to furnish the nourish- 
ment of life. Hand is taken by hand, all sit down, conversation takes place, joy 
and pleasure seem to go to the extreme ; indeed I have-no power to describe it ; 
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let those who desire to know more endeavour to find their way to. this place, 
where they will receive all the pleasures of life. Hour after hour I observed new . 
things; and, while I was looking around, behold a curtain, with different figures, 
was lifted up, which was about ten draas long, and of the same width.” In their 
mention of Windsor Castle they go on to say—‘‘ We also noticed several rooms 
three hundred feet long and one hundred broad, all adorned with beautiful pictures. 
These are for balls where the king and queen invite their noble guests ; the king 
himself dances, and the queen also, with whom she pleases. When such balls 
take place, the sound of the musical instruments in their rooms are heard at a dis- 
zance of twenty miles.” 

PsatmMopy.—Our readers need not be told, we imagine, that a clergyman, 
by the ecclesiastical law, possesses the sole and entire regulation of the psalmody 
in his congregation, and it is therefore a part of his office and function to super- 
intend this portion of the service as well as every other. It is certainly often the 
case that clergymen conceive the organist should be allowed to conduct this act 
of devotion, imagining perhaps that his professional knowledge will render him 
more fit for its control, and sometimes indeed, from a good-natured feeling, and 
a wish to conciliate, they are too apt to indulge the taste of particular members 
of the congregation in the exercise of the same duty. But this is a very mistaken 
view of the subject, and although we are quite willing to allow for the motive we 
cannot but deprecate its effects. Our idea is, that the choice of tunes to be used, 
with the proviso at least that no airs of a light, trifling, or inappropriate cha- 
racter shall ever be employed, should be left to the organist, subject of course at 
all times to the supervision of the clergyman; but we would have the selection 
of the psalms to be sung always made by the clergyman. Of course there can 
be no possible objection to the organist being consulted with regard to the various 
tunes suitable to the psalms so sélected ; all we mean to say is, that the clergyman 
should in every case consider that the superintendence of the parochial psalmody 
belongs to him, and he should accordingly exercise his judgment in their 
selection. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Paris.—Madlle Pauline Garcia has made her debut’ beforea Parisian audience 
in the character of Desdemona, and has shown herself a not unworthy successor 
of her divine sister. The attempt was indeed a bold one, as she had to struggle with 
the ineffaceable reminiscences of Pasta and Malibran, but her success was never 
doubtful for an instant. It is usual for the personator of Desdemona to intro- 
duce an air d’entrée, to precede the duet ‘‘ Vorrei che il tuo pensiero ;”’ and Mdile, 
Garcia selected an air from the Elisabeth ‘*‘ Scuto un’ interna voce,’’ which ena- 
bled her at once to display the treasures of her voice, and justify her apparent 
audacity. Her power was equally remarkable in the sére¢ta of the finale, where 
her voice was distinctly audible above the crash of the orchestra. The three 
couplets of the Romance, “ Assisa al pie,” were encored, and the opera termi- 
nated in the most triumphant manner for the young debutante. 





PROVINCIAL. 
(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matier of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial siguature is appended to.) 
Liverroot.—It is expected that St. George’s Hall will be completed by the Autumn 
of 1841, when a musical festival on a most extensive scale will be held in it. The site of 
the Hall is in front of the Rail-road grand station ; so that persons from Manchester, War- 
rington, etc. may attend the morning meetings, return home to dinner, then start off 
again, be present at the evening concerts, and return home to sleep, so presto are the 
movements of steam- engines. 
Reapinc.—The amateurs of Reading intend to patronise a concert next month, for the 
benefit of Mr. F Venua, whose effort to promote the science of sweet sounds have been 
most strenuous and praiseworthy. 
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Camsrinct.—An Oratorio and a miscellaneous concert will be performed at Cam- 
bridge, on the 12th of next month, under the direction of Professor Walmisley ; the fol- 
lowing vocalists have already been engaged, Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Miss Bruce, 
Messrs. Hobbs, Machin, and Parry, junr. 

Yorx.—lIt. has been decided, we understand, that a musical festivakshall be held at 
York, next autumn; the Birmingham meeting, as well as Hereford, will also take place, 
at the usual period. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Nationat THeatre at New York was burnt down on the 23rd ult. ; 
it is said to have been occasioned by the carelessness of a workman, who turned 
on the gas by mistake previous to his going to dinner. Mr. Vandenhoff and 
other performers engaged have lost the greater part of their wardrobes, &c. 
Charles Kean, who was to have made his appearance in the evening of that 
day in the character of Richard, luckily saved his dresses through the activity of 
his servant. Mr. Wallack’s loss is estimated at 15,000 dollars ; preparations are 
already being made for a temporary building, in which the performances will be 
carried on during the erection of a splendid theatre in the Broadway, the site of 
the National being thought objectionable. 

MENDELSsoHN’s oratorio of St. Paul is about to be performed at Vienna, 
under the direction of the composer, by an orchestra consisting of one thousand 
performers. 

Ore Butt.—This celebrated violinist has just completed an engagement with 
M. Duponchet for several concerts at the Academie Royale, in Paris. Ole Bull 
has just returned from Russia, where he has received most gracious marks of the 
Emperor’s favour. 

Drury-Lane THEATRE is announced to open under the management of Mr. 
Hammond, on the 26th inst. 

Covent Garpen.—Miss Austin, the new debutante, made her appearance 
last evening, in Artaerxes. Borrani, Harrison, and Mrs. Charles Matthews 
sustained the other characters in the opera. We shall reserve our comments 
on its performance until next week. 

Society or Femace Musicians.—The Queen Dowager has handsomely sub- 
scribed ten guineas annually to this deserving institution, now forming for the 
relief of the female professor, who is excluded from participating in either of the 
charities already established—the Royal Society of Musicians, and the Musical 
Fund only extending relief to musicians, their widows, and children. 

ArtTAXeRXES.—This opera was written and composed by Dr. Arne about the 
year 1762, some twenty-four years after he set Milton’s Comus to music. Miss 
Brent was the original Mandane, and the celebrated Tenducci was the Artaxer- 
xes, for whom Arne expressly composed the beautiful song “‘ In Infancy,” in the 
key of C (for Tenducci was of the Velluti school), and which Madame Vestris 
rendered so popular when she sung it a few years since. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Subscription to the Stamped Edition of the MusicAL WoRLD is Sixteen Shillings a year, payable 
in advance. A Post-office order can be obtained of any Postmaster for sixpence, making the amount 
payable in London, 








PIANOFORTES.—LUFF AND Co. 


Just Publisned by Falkuer, 3, Old Bound Street. 
solicit the attention of Purchasers to their new 


QTRAUSS’ Band at a Distance, 























NOs Med sig anda: 0:4 091d b «tors devorieeenecnee 20 SEMI COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, 
Stranss’ Royal Terrace March, No. ¢ +e 2.0) combining power and sweetuess of tone, durability 


Strauss’ Royal Palace March, No. 3...++«.00+ 4 
The above Marches are played by the Guards’ baud, 
Merriott’s Band March (4th edit )............ 20 
Merriott’s Band March, as a Duet; by W. 

FE Holiness el eed. sels 28 
The King of Belgium's March; by J. K. Ansell 2 0 
The, Circassian March; by ‘I’. Valentine .... 2 6 
My Heart's in the Highlands; by T. Valentine 2 6 
Prince Albert’s Waltz, with Variations; by 

3: Knapton.. ..........006 ° vos 36 
Will you Come to the Bower (2ud Edit.) by 

J.Kuapton....... dedbeerawssone SGensvees 30 








and cheapness. 
BOUDOIR, COTTAGE, AND SEMI GRAND 
PIANOFORTES. » 

L. and Co. from their increasing connection and 
extensive arrangements, can offer to the purchaser 
advantages superior to most Houses; also, having 
a large stock always on hire, can sell Pianofortes 
but little used at very low prices. Purchasers 


from the Country will find the arrangement of this 
House very desirable. 

LUFF and Co., 103, GREAT RUSSELL, STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
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ONGS OF THE MID WATCH. 
The Poetry yee WILLES JOHNSON, 
R.N., the Music Composed and Dedicated to the 
OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH NAVy, by PHILIP 
KLITZ. Price 8s.; or, separately, each 2s. viz.:— 
1. Hurrah for the Sea! 2. The Mariner’s Invoca- 
3. The Heart knows only tion. 
one, | @. The Sailor’s Bequest. 
5. The Sailor’s Funeral. 6. The Light House. 
*,* For a review of these Songs see the Musical 
World, No. 86, Aug. 22y 1839. 
London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn, and 
to be had of all Book and Music Sellers. 


VAXHE popular Duet for Two Treble 
Voices, called ‘‘ SUNSHINE,” composed by 
the late Charles William Banister, may be had at 
3, Huntley Street, Gower Street, price 2s. 
Just published, 

“ THE TUTOR’S ASSISTANT for the VIOLON- 
CELLO, by Henry Banister, price 6s. 

Two first-rate Violoncellos, by Forster, sen., for 
Sale; may be seen as above. 


IANOFORTES. — Capital Second” 

hand Cabinet and Cottage Pianofortes to b¢ 
Sold at very low Prices. Also a large assortment 
of very excellent Rosewood and Mahogany Cabi- 
net, Cottage, and Square Piados, well worth the 
attention of Private Purchasers. as they are to be 
sold considerably under the usual price charged 
for such Instruments. 

Apply at 44, BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
Exeter Hall—On WEDNESDAY, Nov. 6, will 

be repeated Handel’s Oratorio, Judas Maccabeus. 
The Band and Chorus will consist of 500 performers. 
Tickets 3s. each, reserved seats 5s., may be had of 
the principal Music Sellers; T. Brewer, Hon. Sec.. 
and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall, 


ELSON’S SACRED LYRICS, 
(Illustrated.) JEFFERYS and Co. beg to 
announce the publication of the Third Number 
of this Series of Sacred Songs, the First and Second 
of which, from the beauty of their Poetry and the 
excellence of their Music, have already attained an 
unequalled popularity, 
; No. 1. The Better Land; by Mrs. Hemans. 
No. 2. The Hour of Prayer; do. 
No. 3. From Greenland’s Icy Mountains; by 
Bishop Heber. 
Also, an Authentic Version of Milton’s EVE’S 
LAMENTATION. 
31, Frith Street, Soho. 

















Just published, price 12s., 
NEW SET OF SONGS, 


by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, containing the 
following favourite Ballads, as sung in private by 
the Author. 
The Blind Man’s Bride. 
The Midshipman, 
Song of the Faries. 
The Indian Exile. 
Oh! take me back to Switzerland. 
The Name. 
Forget me not. s 
We are the wandering breezes. (Duet.) 
a the above may be had separately, price 2s. 
each. 
London: Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


NEW MUSIC. 
EMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
Book 6, Part 5, or to be had singly as 
follows :— d 
The Moorish Minstrel..........-+-Reissiger 
The Return to the Alps...s.eeese..+eProchk 
Does she ever think of me..,..+++4+.+.D0. 
Eagning Sov. ’ od 
The an 
The Foeaken 2, 
A Steed of matchless s' 
Sweet Bird (with double acempt.) ..... Spohr 
MEYERBEER'’S Overture to Emma von/Ress- 
DUIZ. oo ccccccerscceececs -..Pianoforte 
BELLINI’S Do. to Bianca e Fernando. .Do. 
DONNIZETTI'S Do. to L’ Elisir d’Amore Do, 
The same for Two Performers.........each 
N.B. Several new pieces for a Brass Band, jus 
imported, 
J. J. Ewer and Co., Bow Churchyard. 


MOZART, ;<CHERUBINI, ROSSINI, MEHUL, 
GRETRY. 
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OR SALE the following Orchestral 
Scores, neatly bound.— 
Figaro. (Mozart.) 
AGrande Masse. (Cherubini.) 
Euphrosine. (Méhul.) 
Zemire and Azor. (Grétry.) 
Le Siége de Corinthe. (Rossini.) Pianoforte score. 
The above Scores mer be had for Five Guineas, 
by application (post paid) to Mr. Pendleton, Thea- 
tre, Tonbridge Wells. 


ETZLER AND Co., 105, WAR- 
DOUR STREET, Manufacturers of Cabi- 
net, Cottage, Picolo, and Patent Grand Square 
Pianofortes, Royal Seraphines, upon Improved 
Principles, with an Octave of Pedals.—Bassoons, 
Serpents, Clarionets, Flutes, Drums, Horns, ‘Trum- 
pets, Trombones, Bugles, Orphiclides, &c. &e. &e. 
mporters of Foreign Musical ,Instruments, from 
the most esteemed Manufacturers in France and 
Germany. Music Sellers, and Publishers of the 
most Popular Works of A. Adam, Beethoven, Burg- 
muller,Czerny,Chaulieu, Diabelli, Duvernoy, Hun- 
ten, Herz, Kalkbrenner, Kuhlau, Lemoine, Pixis, 
Strauss, Bellini, Blangini, Donizetti, Mozart, Mer- 
cadante, Rossini, &c. &c. 


IANOFORTES.—A few 

years since a very important improvement 
was introduced into the construction of Grand 
Pianofortes, by Zeitter and Co., of 4 and 5, New 
Cavendish Street, Portland Place, which greatly 
added to the power and quality of tune. So de- 
cided has been the success of Mr. Zeitter’s inven- 
tion, that it bas excited the jealousy of those 
makers who had flattered themselves that they 
had secured a perpetual monopoly of the fashion- 
able musical world. Reports have been most in- 
dustriously circulated that Zeitter’s Pianofortes, 
although brilliant at first, are not durable, either 
in the mechanical action or in the tone. The 
direct contrary is the fact, of which Messrs. Zeit- 
ter and Co. will be happy to convince such of 
their friends as will honour them with a call at 
their manufactory, 4 and 5, New Cavendish Street, 
by the exhibition of testimonials from parties who 
have had Zeitter’s Pianofortes in use for years, 
which have not only remained unimpaired in any 
respect, but have improved in tone. 
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